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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


HE Prudential Life Insurance Company has for the 
past fifteen years been engaged in the construction 
of a group of buildings in Newark, to house not only its 
Own activities, but also for use as an office building, 
especially for the vast number of interests allied with this 
wealthy and powerful concern. Mr. George B. Post was 
the architect for the original building, and the company 
has very wisely continued his employment so that the whole 
great group, covering a large portion of three city blocks, 
is uniform in character, and no conflict of design exists 
between the different portions, although considerable de- 
velopment of the original style has taken place within the 
group itself. The newest building, now just completed, 
while in many respects more like the typical office building 
of to-day than was its parent structure, is nevertheless quite 
in character with the older building and is of markedly 
better design. “This is only what is naturally to be expected 
since the original Prudential building was at the time of its 
erection one of the highest buildings in the world, and the 
use of Romanesque motives in its design was a good deal of 
an innovation. Of course, in the past few years we have 
had a number of most excellent structures based on the 
vertical lines of the Gothic, rather than on the post and 
lintel type of construction which has been, and still is, used 
with varying degrees of success for our office buildings. An 
interesting feature of comparison between the two buildings 
is that while the new building frankly declares the vertical 
line to be its motive it has reverted to the use of the 
tripartite vertical division of the modern office building de- 
signed in the Classic style, having a fully developed base, 
shaft and capitol instead of the single motive employed in 
the earlier buildings, and is in fact rather a classic design 
with Romanesque detail than one purely Romanesque. ‘This 
somewhat curious combination is one which Mr. Eidlitz 
has used in a number of the Telephone Buildings with a fair 
measure of success, and also in the Times Tower, but Mr. 
Post has not sought to confine himself to the historic methods 
of the style, but borrowed freely from all kindred sources. 


The method of tieing in the dormer windows, for 
example, is probably more nearly modern Gothic than 
Romanesque, although the detail remains in the latter style. 
The entrance doorway is purely Romanesque as are multi- 
tudinous other details and the cornice or lable mold below 
the attic reminds one strongly of the médieval machicola- 
tions. Again some of the details are those of Loire Chateaux, 
very early French Renaissance, notably the metal cresting, 
and the details of the top of the tower as shown in the 
rear elevation. ‘This summarizing of all possible styles into 
a single design, does not on the face of it sound like very 
good architecture, but combined as they are with the skill 
and boldness shown in this building each takes its place as if 
it had been designed originally to fit its position, and there 
is no insubordination of any part. It is an exceedingly 
interesting building, frankly commercial and perhaps un- 
intelligible to the stylistic purist, but a very marked advance 
upon the old portions of the building, although perfectly 
in harmony with them. Before speaking of the interior 
a few words may well be said of the drinking fountain 
interpolated in the corner of the old building. The design 
of the niche in which this sets is very true Romanesque in 
detail, but the canopy of the fountain has been designed in 
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THE PARTHENON (New York Sub-Treasury). 


the most extreme development of flamboyant Gothic; but 
just as a visitor to an old cathedral discovers no incongruity 
between the original structures and those later elements in- 
troduced into or applied on the surface of the structure in 
later generations and in different styles, so this flamboyant 
canopy takes its place in the Romanesque arch. Small and 
comparatively unimportant as it is it seems to me one of 
the most extraordinary pieces of modern design. I happen 
to know that it was copied from no specific piece of old 
work, but was designed afresh to fit its position with the 
most amazing skill and comprehensive sympathy with, and 
knowledge of, decadent Gothic. Its intricate and magnifi- 
cent detail, neither looks nor is the result of careful copying 
of old work, but is a spontaneous design worthy of the 
master-builder of a Gothic cathedral. 

Of the interiors the most interesting is that of the 
great Agents Assembly Hall. It has long been the custom 
of most big corporations to call together meetings of their 
subordinates for general instruction in the policies of the 
companies, and for the receipt of suggestions as to where 
these policies could be bettered, and in developing this most 
intelligent of modern business methods the Prudential has 
not been last. With the growth of the company, and the 
increasing number of its agents a space large enough to 
adequately accommodate the required number of people was 
very considerable, and the Prudential accordingly turned 


A FRENCH ROMANESQUE CHURCH (St. Agnes’’). 
Wm. A. Potter, Architect. 
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over practically the whole top story of the building to this 
purpose. ‘This room was then treated in a manner com- 
mensurate with the importance of its purposes, and while 
some difference of opinion may reasonably exist as to the 
actual worth of the completed design, the style selected is 
certainly the proper one for its purpose, and no expense 
either of time or of money has been spared to make it beauti- 
ful. Each end of the room is decorated with a mural painting 
emblematic of the purposes and value of insurance, the 
ceiling is the richest of carved and gilded wood, and the 
presiding officer’s platform is backed up with a screen 
decorated and enriched in a manner worthy of a reredos in 
a cathedral. The result of the room as a whole is somewhat 
disappointing; one feels that this room has been treated 
with the same freedom displayed in the exterior, but with- 
out an equally good result. As a whole, the exterior is far 
better than the interior and displays a power of design and 
intelligent taste superior in every respect. ‘The staircase, 
foyer and public portions of the main building are well de- 
signed and most magnificently executed in marble, the 
balustrade of the staircase being an especially beautiful piece 
ot work, while the paneling of the soffit of the stairs is also 
well done. The directors’ room and ante-room in the 
directors’ suite are less tasteful than magnificent, the 
directors’ room being the better of the two. 
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A ROMAN BATH (The Pennsylvania Station). 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
TRAVEL STUDY IN NEW YORK. 

AYMAR EMBURY, II. 

VERY architect and draughtsman when he has acquired 
a certain amount of knowledge of drawing and of 
design, and in a good many cases before he has acquired this 
knowledge, thinks a bit of travel necessary to complete his 
technical education. Far be it from me to deny its broad- 
ening influence; looking at books and pictures, however fully 
illustrated is, after all, not the same as seeing the object in 
the round, getting up close to it and examining the texture of 
materials and sketching the profile of the moldings to com- 
pare them with their effect in place. It is not the sort of 
thing that can be done by proxy, or information which can 
be acquired second hand; visual knowledge is essential to the 
complete understanding of a style, and it has been cus- 
tomary, one might almost say from the earliest times, for 
architects thus to acquire knowledge of their predecessors’ 
methods of work. Even with the fullest information at 
hand in regard to any building, photographs from various 
angles, measured drawings of the plans and elevations, and 
even full size details of certain parts, one feels that there 
is an indefinable something still needed which can be supplied 
only by personal examination. 
To a great majority of draughtsmen and architects this 
opportunity is denied, because money is lacking or the pres- 
sure of work is such that it is impossible to take the long 
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best originals and since these are necessarily to some extent 
adapted to modern conditions we can obtain from them a 
truer idea of their usefulness in modern conditions than we 
could from the old; also if the study of a number of photo- 
graphs or drawings be supplemented by a few examples in 
the round, the knowledge of any particular style of archi- 
tecture may be much more fully gained than by the study of 
the photographs alone. 

Probably of all the American cities New York supplies 
the fullest range of copies from which to choose, partly 
perhaps because the population is so cosmopolitan, partly 
because the old traditions which have never completely lost 
their vitality in other cities have here been utterly destroyed, 
and partly because it was for a long time in New York 
more or less of a fad (no other word will do) to not only 
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A REDUCED CATHEDRAL (Grace Church). 
James Renwick, Architect. 


period of time necessary to make oneself fully conversant with 
the types of architecture of the old world, and the only 
substitute readily at hand is the library. “There is, however, 
one source of information not often used which is open to 
draughtsmen in every large city and particularly in New 
York: I mean the multitude of examples of every style, 
either directly copied or closely imitated, existing in the 
American cities. They are to the original examples much 
what translation is to a book in a foreign tongue; they do 
not perhaps give us quite the insight into the foreign methods 
of thought which a full knowledge of the original would, 
but at least they are a handy working knowledge, and the 
direct and literal copy of foreign styles which has been so 
universally (and so justly) condemned by all critics of 
American art has at least some value in that the fidelity of 
a number of its works to their originals make them almost 
as satisfactory a subject for study as the originals them- 
selves. Of course we do not get the wide range of examples 
which the foreign work supplies, but in most cases we do 
obtain the copies of what are generally accepted to be the 


A BIT OF OXFORD (General Theological Seminary). 
C C. Haight, Architect. 


seek for inspiration in Europe but to deliberately copy the 
source ; so as one wanders about the streets of New York one 
can find almost any old style one looks for. ‘The curious 
part about it is that combinations of types utterly foreign to 
each other are here placed in juxtaposition and go unre- 
marked; for that matter so do the people. I remember that 
in Dresden years ago one of my acquaintances had a colored 
maid who when she went out in the streets excited more 
attention than a circus parade would here. Crowds of small 
boys followed her on her trips to market, calling “Neger, 
Neger, Neger” after her as she walked, and finally the police 
ordered her mistress on penalty of a fine for causing crowds 
to collect to keep her off the streets, at least during the 
day time. I suppose in the dark she passed unnoticed. “Lhe 
rest of the exotic element was one Chinaman and I suppose 
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ENTRANCE, ITALIAN PALACE (University Club). 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


erected in the midst of the dirty gray stucco buildings of 
the town would have caused much the same gaping crowd 
of German architects as the yellow man and brown woman 
did among the German schoolboys, but in New York where 
there is hardly a race in the world without its representa- 
tive and Chinamen, Japanese and African rub shoulders in 
a crowd with Russians, Croatians, Armenians and Swedes, 
the buildings characteristic of these various races create as 
little excitement when erected along Broadway as would 
any addition to our good old brown stone fronts. We are 
so accustomed to the unusual that I suppose the advantages 
of travel study in New York pass unnoticed and the fact 
that we have here most beautiful buildings of every style 
and epoch of civilized architecture is so obvious that it is 
forgotten and it may perhaps amuse others as it has amused 
me to go over the various styles of the world’s architecture 
and see how many and how good examples we have here 
in this city. 

The Egyptian, I regret to say, we can no longer study 
here in any serious form, two good examples, the Tombs 
Prison and the Bryant Park Reservoir have both been torn 
down; Assyrian also is only illustrated in a bastard com- 
bination with Persian in Mr. Louis Martin’s restaurant, 
but even this is not without its possibilities of archeological 
study, and it is certainly a most gorgeous and interesting, if 
incorrect, example. From that period on, however, there 
is no architecture without a representative. “The Grecian 
temple (to us practically the only surviving form of Greek 
architecture) we have well illustrated by a hexastyle ex- 
ample, the Sub-Treasury, the facade copied directly perhaps 
from the Parthenon at Athens with the metopes plain in- 
stead of ornamented and without decorative sculpture in 
the pediment. Even the little refinements of Greek archi- 
tecture have been followed in this building the inter- 
columniation is reduced toward the sides and the stylotate 
is crowned as in its Attic prototype. Of course, Minerva 
is replaced with George and the acroterion on the pediment 
is displaced by a flag staff. But were this building to be 
transplanted from the muddle of tall buildings which sur- 


round it to some Grecian hillside, I think it would be justly 
commended as an extraordinarily well preserved and 
interesting example of Grecian workmanship, and the design 
probably attributed by careful archeologists to Pheidas him- 
self. “This is by no means a lonely Grecian building. ‘The 
Catholic Church of St. Peters in Barclay Street is a good 
Ionic neighbor and there is a delightful little Doric temple 
in Antis working as a branch bank in Thirty-fourth Street. 

When we come to Roman—well the whole city is fairly 
plastered with Roman. Should some educated contemporary 
of Caesar’s be let loose in New York I am sure that after 
sight seeing up and down the Great White Way, he would. 
run over to the Pennsylvania Station for his bath; of course, 
he would be disappointed, but had the building been built 
in Rome he would not have been, and I doubt if Rome 
itself ever harbored a more magnificent example of Roman 
architecture than the Pennsylvania Station. 


Of Romanesque we have only a few examples in New 
York. Of these, as good as any other, is St. Agnes Church 
which exhibits the characteristic and depressing ear marks of 
that period. 

Gothic in all its types and varieties is very fully repre- 
sented with perhaps English running a little stronger than 
the other varieties. “The other countries have, however, by 
no means been neglected in this particular field, and Grace 
Church is a very lovely example of early flamboyant French; 
while the soberer English of the same~period, especially as 
used in their collegiate buildings, has left a deep and definite 
impress upon New York. Its best and purest example 
is perhaps the General Theological Seminary which might 
readily be transplanted to Oxford or Cambridge, and were its 
windows leaded casements instead of plain double hung might 
be admired, revered and measured up almost if not quite as 
much as any other constituent college of those universities. 


When we come to Renaissance we are still more fully 
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R. M. Hunt, Architect. 
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informed of the manners and customs of every country in 
Europe, and every minor change which there occurred. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White fully appreciated the 
Italian in its original form, and having enticed us into that 
desirable field showed us how to better the originals, but 
before improving on the antique models they dashed off a 
few examples in the original style just to show, apparently, 
how thoroughly they understood Italian, and certainly in 
Italy itself one is unable to find a better building than the 
o*e on Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street, of which “Life” 
amusingly remarked that “Life is glad to notice that our 
contemporary, the ‘Herald,’ has erected a handsome new 
building of pressed brick and scented soap in our immediate 
reighborhood.”” Certainly the exquisite lightness aid grace 
of this most beautiful Italian building can hardly be sur- 
passed and the Palazzo Consiglio at Vernon affords no 
better subject for the study of a designer than does this 
American reproduction. If one wishes to study the later 
Italian palaces, subjects are plentiful indeed in New York. 
The Union Club, Metropolitan Club and half dozen 
private houses, and best of all the magnificent University 
Club, a photograph of the doorway of which is here re- 
produced, illustrated the Florentine and Roman types, while 
from the borders of the Grand Canal come the Hoffman 
House, Tiffany’s and a number of private residences, each 
of which has in part at least reproduced literally the methods 
of by-gone times. 

As for French Renaissance! Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert, 
just eats French Renaissance and his work, and the Vander- 
bilt houses at Fifty-seventh and Fifty-second Streets by 
George B. Post and R. M. Hunt certainly preclude the 
necessity of any New York draughtsmen going to Europe 
for his examples. It seems to me improbable in the extreme 
that ary French chateau has reflected more clearly and more 
exquisitely the characteristics of the style than the Fifty- 
second Street house, even to such minor details as the 


DETAIL OF SEVILLE (Madison Square Garden). 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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COLONIAL DOORWAY (A City House). 


inclusion of a likeness of the designer in the ornamental 
sculpture. It is a style more difficult perhaps than any of the 
others to fully catch, being after all a mere transition period 
between Gothic and Classic Revival, where the half-learned 
formulas of the Renaissance struggled for expression with the 
traditional and conservative Gothic, and the skill of a designer 
who can sympathetically use the style is indeed immense. 

Of the Spanish architectures examples are fewer, but 
if there is anything in Spain more exquisite than the Madison 
Square Garden, and more faithful to the ideals of that 
architecture, then I am from Missouri. ‘To think that this 
magnificent Giralda tower and facades of such wonderful 
and exquisite beauty are to be torn down to make room for 
a commercial building. It is a reflection upon the artistic 
sense of the whole community and exotic though the building 
is it is one whose loss will ever be felt, which can never be 
replaced. While speaking of Spanish architecture it is 
interesting to note that Spain has been pretty thoroughly 
raked over for its possibilities, and even the remote Island 
of Majorca has not escaped, for the characteristic far pro- 
jecting Majorcan cornice has made its appearance on more 
than one tall building in New York, beginning possibly with 
the Gorham building. 

The styles of which I have hitherto spoken are but a 
few of the many varieties and sub-divisions into which the 
European architecture is broadly divided, and no minute 
sub-division of the European work is without its example; 
Rothenburg on the Tauber has contributed the Hofbrau 
Haus—not a bad piece of architecture either—of late French 
architecture examples are endless, and the last cry from 
Paris was heard by the designers of the Clark house. 

Eastern architecture goes not scatheless; the Casino 
building is daily passed by thousands who do not realize 
that this rather commonplace looking building is a triumph 
of study into Moorish architecture, and even remote Japan 
has furnished us with some park buildings and restaurants. 
Strangely enough amidst this extraordinary panorama of 
exotic architecture our own has not been forgotten and that 
the American Colonial has furnished us with some of the 


best examples cannot be better proved than by the illustra- 
( Continued page 171) 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR, TEA HOUSE, COL, ROBERT M. THOMPSON, SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


This building was designed and made in Japan and assembled here. 
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Watson & Huckel, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 105) 
tion of the Fifty-fourth Street house, the last of this article, 
to which any seeker for genuine Colonial can go without 
being misled as to its serious and beautiful qualities. 

New York is a perfect mine of information for the 
student, and its streets, no less than its libraries, are full of 
information for those who have eyes to see. A good maay 
thousand miles of travel will not cover the ground here 
compressed within a radius of a few thousand feet, and 
every unfortunate who cannot really travel can at least, by 
a little study and observation, see much of the best of foreign 


work in its American copies. 


COLOMBIAN MAHOGANY. 


HE United States Forest Department has issued a 
circular on “Colombian Mahogany.” Few users of 
mahogany realize that 
the consumption of ma- 
terial passing in the 
markets as mahogany 
amounts annually to 
40,000,000 feet, while 
the cut of real mahogany 
is only about 18,000,- 
000. Over twenty ma- 
hogany-like woods are 
now offered as true 
mahogany, not to men- 
tion a considerable 
number of woods cun- 
ningly stained to imitate 
mahogany. ‘The _pur- 
pose of the circular 
(No. 185) is to present 
to users of cabinet woods 
the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of what may 
be regarded as one of 
the best imitation ma- 
hoganies now marketed. 
The trade name of this 
wood is ‘Colombian 
Mahogany,’ so called 
because it comes only 
from Colombia. It is 
not mahogany, however, 
but belongs to an entire- 
ly different family of trees; but a superficial resemblance 
in the grain and color of their woods has made it possible 
to substitute the Colombian wood for the other. The 
pamphlet contains accurate description and illustration of the 
various mahoganies and their substitutes, and will be of 
interest to architects and builders in search of mahogany or 
good substitutes therefor. 


THE PERRY MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


HE Building Committee of the Perry Memorial 
announces a competition for the selection of an 
architect for the Memorial, which will be erected at Put-in- 
Bay, South Bass Island, Lake Erie, near the place where 
Perry’s victorious action was fought. The Memorial will 
commemorate not only the victory, but the subsequent 100 
years of peace between the United States and Great Britain. 


PLANS, CHRIST CHURCH, NORFOLK, VA. 


It will consist of a lofty commemorative monument with 
a museum of historic relics at its base standing in a reserva- 
tion of fourteen acres. Six hundred thousand dollars will 
be expended upon the construction of the monument and 
museum. The reservation will be designed as a suitable 
setting for the Memorial. 

‘The program, which conforms to the principles approved 
by the American Institute of Architects, has been so drawn 
under the direction of the Committee and Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, adviser to the Committee, that the problem presented 
is a most attractive one. Competitors will have the fullest 
scope for their artistic imagination. The prize of the 
competition will be the appointment as architect to design 
and superintend the construction of the Memorial. ‘There 
are also to be three premiums for the authors of the designs 
placed next to the winner. 

ihe, Brawl dims 
Committee will be ad- 
vised in making its 
awards by a jury of well 
known experts. 

Architects desiring 
a copy of the program, 
which sets forth the 
conditions of participa- 
tion, should make appli- 
cation to Mr. Webster 
P. Huntington,  secre- 
tary to the Building 
Committee, Federal 
Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


BIRMINGHAM 
SOCIETY 
OF -- ARCHITECES. 


HE junior mem- 
bers of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Society 
of Architects, consisting 
of draftsmen in various 
offices of the practicing 
architects have organized 
an auxiliary of the 
Society to be known as 
the Atelier of the Bir- 
mingham Society of 
Architects, to enable them to study under the guidance of a 
patron the architectural problems of the Beaux Arts Society. 
Mr. Wm. Leslie Welton, one of the foremost archi- 
tects in Birmingham, and holder of the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship, and several other prizes and medals, was 
selected patron of the Atelier. 
The Atelier was organized with a membership of over 
fifteen students. Mr. Eugene H. Knight was selected 
Massier, Clifford Evans, Sou Massier, and F. O. Adams, 


member of the executive committee. 


Watson & Huckel, Architects. 


HE firm of Walker and Hazzard, Architects, will be 
dissolved by mutual consent on November 1. Mr. 
Hobart A. Walker will continue in the firm’s present offices, 
and Mr. Elliott W. Hazzard will be associated with the 
firm of Hazzard, Erskine & Blagden, at the same address. 
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Watson & Huckel, Architects. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AS A FEATURE 
OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION* 


HE history of architecture is that of building construc- 

tion, the means being involved in the consideration 

of the end attained. The two elements of architecture, the 
purport of the building, which involves the civilization of 
the race, and the esthetic ideal and traditions of the builders 
both finding embodied expression in construction. A genuine 
architecture has neither of these two elements singly, as it 
cannot be without purpose or beauty; but it involves their 
combination under the conditions of the science of building, 
and, despite the tendency of books of modern architectural 
history to concentrate attention on religious, civic, or domestic 
habit, or upon a commerce in traditional architectural forms, 
the building construction of man in different countries and 
ages is the field of the true study of architectural history. 
The elements of architecture are not really capable of a 
practical dissociation, though possibly of separate analysis. 
It would be difficult in any historical review of buildings to 
eliminate architectural from non-architectural examples, and 
this is the problem of separating the study of architecture 
from that of construction. In different eras, and with races 
in varying measure, the esthetic or the constructive faculty 
has predominated. The great era of Grecian art stands for 
the former, as that of Roman ascendancy does for the latter, 
but, to some extent, both are always present, being inter- 
dependent, and they act and react as stimulants to the pro- 
duction of fresh architectural developments. Many instances 
might be cited to illustrate the necessity of allowing that 
good building and good art are the same, a quality properly 
common to both, admirable construction having beauty in 
building as well as in other workmanships. Construction 
as an art in entablatures, domes, vaultings, arcades, roofs, 
staircases, and joinery offers abundant examples which do not 
permit the disintegration of artistic effect from constructive 
skill; both elements are practically in operation, and we can 
only describe the result as beautiful building construction. 
Architecture as a constructive art offers a healthy sphere 
for a new enthusiasm. Ancient buildings will awaken it in 
those to whom the glamor of antiquity is golden, while 
others, to whom the practical aspects of modern life appeal 
more strongly, will find an incentive in the constant develop- 
ment of new requirements of plan and the adjustment by 
invention and experiment of materials and workmanship. 
We shall perceive in the practical application of a definition 
of architectural beauty based upon beautiful construction that 
ancient and modern builders alike, when working with devo- 
tion, produced results which are satisfying. We shall then 
enter into a sympathetic union or aspiration (which perhaps 
may be a new experience) in finding that buildings are the 
expression of earnest life, and in the revelation of a fresh 
harmony~of thought we shall discover one of the secrets of 
the mystery of art. Intelligent antiquarianism and a 
sympathetic practicality of mind are each valuable as a stand- 
point .for the architectural student, and both are necessary 
to a helpful consideration of the many branches of study in- 
cluded in building construction. ‘The pursuit of the most 
prosaic and apparently unattractive of the building crafts is 
not successfully carried to the point at which the student 
becomes first a master and then a creator by merely picking 
up the latest threads of practice, contented to learn just how 


*Read before the London Architectural Association School by Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A. 


the thing is now done in order only to employ a process to 
attain a result. Building art is not such tame science as this. 
In every work which issues into real architecture there is 
scope for earnest investigation of the motives of derivation, 
and in the pursuit of such studies lie the incentives to further 
new development of design. It will be evident, if material 
and workmanship may be assumed in any view of the art of 
architecture, and that form only is to be considered, that the 
scenic make-up in stucco of an architectural order or style 
is a result equivalent to the original construction as an ex- 
pression of art. “The study of form and proportion in an 
academic classic method, or by the so-called historic periods, 
which ignore the constructive craftsmanship of building art, 
is delusive and harmful. 

Transliterated forms in any rearrangement, “freshly 
designed”? maybe, are as empty and vague of meaning as the 
decorative inscriptions composed of disjointed sentences from 
the Koran employed in Mohammedan building. Unhappily, 
a knowledge of the forms of architecture, and a knowledge 
of modern building construction, each separately studied, are, 
to a great extent, the staple of present-day studies, examina- 
tion, and practice, and to this imperfect method of education 
much of the superficiality of design and construction in 
modern architecture may be justly imputed, ‘The sense that 
the architect of a particular building was emphatically the 
master of his work, rather than the unwilling slave of in- 
tractable materials and awkward conditions, is so rarely con- 
veyed to the mind by a modern erection other than a simple 
work of engineering, that the conclusion is enforced that 
many architects have no genuine enjoyment in their handling 
of the building crafts, and are unable, from want of properly- 
directed study, to express any appreciation of the means they 
employ to attain their ends in their works. To the architec- 
tural student the remedy for this weakness does not lie in 
devotion to a new style of architecture, but in a new style of 
building; not in a fresh revulsion from license in form to 
austerity, or in a craze for individualistic ornament. The 
remedy is a complete recognition of the artistic value of thor- 
ough knowledge and direct purpose in construction. “In 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength—but ye 
would not.” Genuine interest will be found in the quality of 
each craft or trade, and the unaffected employment of each 
for its native or innate beauty and interest, will replace super- 
ficiality, and a sense of texture in material and suitability in 
form will follow. Brickwork can be beautiful both as 
material and workmanship, stonework in adaptability and 
freedom of treatment, slating in pattern and quality, carpen- 
try framings and joinery in direct expression of construction. 

Full acquaintance with the nature and uses of the ma- 
terials for which he has to prepare designs, or, more exactly, 
in which he designs, is of fundamental importance to an 
architect. A slight general acquaintace will not be sufficient 
to insure the technical sympathy which is recognizable so 
seldom, but is of such value. A certain knowledge that does 
not mistake the quality and peculiar beauty of each material 
is needed, so that the problem of the design may ally itself 
directly with the medium of its construction. 

This harmony, having very much to do with architec- 
tural beauty, sound and ingenious construction, will be quite 
readily seen to have intimate connection with a right and 
sympathetic use of material. Constructive skill in unsuitable 
and unlovely materials is as inharmonious as beautiful form 


badly constructed in a fine material. The art which employs 
(Continued page 175) 
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materials successfully in building is as real as that which 
constructs with permanence and economy. Without con- 
struction, building is impossible; but unless exercised in suit- 
able materials, with a proper sense of their nature and 
serviceableness, fine architecture is equally unattainable. “The 
study of materials is primary to the architect, then the study 
of construction and purpose, followed by such esthetic con- 
siderations as have not been evolved in their progress through 
an artistic mind. “The impressiveness, which is architectural, 
in the Temple of the Sphinx has its main sources in these 
three primary streams; they here combine in a building that 
owes nothing to what is commonly regarded as architectural 
detail or to esthetic considerations. Dignity, fitness, and 
security are expressed alike by the material, construction, and 
arrangement. Material, though a constructive element, has, 
however, an esthetic quality if it governs, as it should, the 
genesis of the detailed form. 


The general tendency here is to confuse it with the 
decorative values of materials, which lie solelv in their super- 
ficial color or polish. “The esthetic value of a building mate- 
rial, however commonplace its nature, is to be expressed by its 
use and workmanship, forms deriving character from their 
natural qualities; and without this esthetic expression of the 
texture of material the finer effects of architecture cannot be 
realized. Into the appreciation of building texture costliness 
or intrinsic beauty, such as that of marbles, veneers, or of 
color veinings or contrasts of richness, do not enter; this 
decorative aspect of building materials has little to do with 
the essence of architecture, though one of the first among 
those many accessories conveniently described as “handmaids.” 
‘The same considerations which govern the decorative painting 
of interiors apply generally to the use of materials for their 
color or superficial value. “Though the student of building 
construction can be safely advised not to concern himself with 
these for a while, he cannot undertake as an architect: the 
sympathetic study of materials, for the purpose of designing 
with them, with no other sense of texture than that which 
recognizes the similarity of red Mansfield stone with red 
brick, and employs them in juxtaposition to express their 
common red characteristics. A true perception of texture 
as a constructive and artistic quality will endow the use of 
our ordinary building materials, whether employed in im- 
portant and great works or in such humbler things as ware- 
houses, cottages, or even gardens walls, with direct interest 
and beauty. The student may assure himself that if the 
texture of each material and its related craft is thoroughly 
comprehended he will have at hand a fountain of simple 
beauty which will give new vigor to design, and which will, 
besides, place for him the study of ornament upon a new and 
vital basis. Pseudo-architectural forms which are lifeless 
apart from their original purpose and material will be re- 
placed by the new stimulus of seeking to express the 
possibilities and quality of the modern material in his hands. 


Will beauty of form, however, attend upon beautiful 
building or construction? It will be fairly obvious to a 
generation such as ours, reared into a general sense of 
architectural fitness by education in the mixed particulars 
of illogical standards of taste, that it will not be so. As a 
matter of course, to such any beautiful architectural forms 
must be derived from some extraneous source, and applied 
to the building, as it would be impossible, for a dilettante, 
to conceive of building construction as otherwise than Philis- 


tinic and ugly. If this prevalent view is correct and to be 
maintained by education, we must have a new term for 
beauty in architecture, beautiful architecture and beautiful 
building not being identical and not necessarily connected. 
It is a consequence of this prevalent view that building- 
construction books and those on architectural history proper 
have dealt with apparently different subjects, the former with 
the matter-of-fact necessities of building, and the latter with 
the forms which impart architectural beauty. This con- 
clusion, I fear, represents the state of the case in the minds 
of present-day authorities, the grouping of subjects and books, 
schemes of architectural examination and of education lead- 
ing thereto, seem to have as their basis the segregation of 
the arts of design from the practice of construction. “The 
student is expected to sort himself either as a constructor 
or artist, and nourish his bent accordingly, and in either 
compartment he is secure from becoming a great architect. 
A definition which seeks for intellectual expression in build- 
ing construction as the secret of true architectural beauty 
will almost satisfy the inquiry as to the relation of beauty 
of form to building art. Refinement and adornment follow 
upon this premise, and it need not be considered that the 
bare requirements of an enclosing construction is all the 
building art allows. [he Great Pyramid, the Parthenon, 
the Pantheon, a Medieval vaulted cathedral, or a Renais- 
sance dome each exemplify the operation of trained intellect 
on constructive problems. 

It would be an affectation to suggest that books or 
lectures dealing practically with the needs of a student of 
building could impart the art of architecture; but it should 
be claimed that the student of construction should discern 
the elements of architectural beauty in that subject, just as 
in the study of beautiful buildings they should be attracted 
to their fundamentally architectural construction. 


R. WALKER and H. E. Weeks, formerly connected 

e with the office of J. Milton Dyer, have formed a 
partnership for the practice of architectrue and will be 
pleased to receive samples and catalogues from manutfac- 


turers. “They have opened an office at 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, O. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our New House: How we Pian To Buitp It. Louise 
Perrett. 1911. The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago. 
Half cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Especially compiled and designed for the use of persons 
building homes. 

There are 160 pages, printed in two colors, size 6 x 10 
inches, handsomely bound. It is intended for a complete 
record of the entire building and furnishing operations with 
ample space for sketches and suggestions from the exca- 
vating of the ground to the finished building ready for 
occupancy. 


Notes ON HEATING AND VENTILATION. John R. Allen. 
Third edition. 1911. Domestic Engineering Co., 
Chicago. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


This book was written primarily to show that the subject 
of heating and ventilation could be developed in a logical 
way from the fundamental principles of engineering. 

It includes the results of experiments carried on for some 
twenty years by the Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which furnish a great deal of 
scientific information. 

The subject is a vital one for architects and builders who 
are apt to depend, without question or knowledge, upon 
others for this work. 
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